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GW in 1969/Steps to the 70's 


To select University achievements from 1969 is no 
doubt to omit many others of equal or greater 
importance. But these accomplishments — programs 
launched, policies revised, commitments made — are 
not just part of the past year; they are, perhaps, 
statements about the future of the University. 


April, enables the University to test and teach 

new ways of providing medical care through 
group practice. For the patient, this means one-stop 
medical care from a personal physician and a team of 
specialists housed in a fully renovated 13-story build- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue. A computerized system 
for examining patients further enhances diagnostic 
procedures and makes possible an even more personal 
doctor-patient relationship. Related developments in 
The Medical Center include the establishment of a 
Department of Clinical Engineering, which is pioneer- 
ing in the research, development and teaching of medi- 
cal electronics and computerization; and affiliation 
with two additional hospitals—Children’s and the 
Washington Hospital Center — offering almost unlim- 
ited clinical opportunities for GW medical students 
while making available to the hospitals additional 
house staff, 


Í A new University Clinic, formally opened in 


New planning, programming and budgeting pro- 

cedures, made possible by a $163,000 Ford 

Foundation grant, enable GW to meet head-on 
a problem that is troubling private higher education 
nationally — how to survive in the face of an annual 
eight per cent rise in the cost of educating a student, 
while the rise in the level of income is considerably 
less. Substantial tuition increases are not the answer, 
because such increases would make private higher 
education prohibitive, except for the very wealthy. 
With the Ford grant, GW can exploit one possible 
remedy: the re-examination of all programs and pro- 
Posed programs in terms of need, cost and relation- 
Ship to the University’s various components and its 
total objectives. The techniques and the machinery 
being developed will provide University administra- 
tors with quick access to a variety of information 
Which should make sensible decision-making easier. 


Concerns with regard to study of, and involve- 

ment in, urban problems, produced new pro- 
x grams and approaches at GW in 1969. Deserv- 
ing of special note are: 

* The GW-Washington Project, a funded, concerted 
effort to stimulate and develop appropriate University 
Curricula and programs that will be useful to the Wash- 
ington community, with the long-range objective being 
Curricular change and development in this regard 
throughout the University, particularly at the under- 
Sraduate level. Elements of the Project include: a 
work-study program which combines student work in 
a Community organization with study supervised by a 
faculty member; the encouraging of research that ad- 
dresses particular community needs in as direct a way 
as possible; and a new course, “Experimental Hu- 
Manities,” which includes inner-city field study and 
Projects. Clarence C. Mondale is director; 

* A new concentrated undergraduate academic pro- 
gram in urban affairs (for Public Affairs majors in the 
School of Public and International Affairs), combining 
urban-related courses from six departments; 

* The Foreign Service Intern Program, developed in 
Cooperation with the U.S. Information Agency, 
whereby members of minority groups (college gradu- 


ates) study at GW to become USIA Foreign Service 
Officers; 

« A new department of urban and regional planning 
(in the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tration), which offers a two-year graduate program. A 
proposal originated by the department resulted in a 
$150,000 three-year grant from the Richard K. Mellon 
Charitable Trust for fellowships for graduate study 
and projects to be undertaken in collaboration with 
community groups in the inner city. Emphasis will be 
on activities carried out in cooperation with graduate 
students in other degree programs, such as the Urban 
Law Institute and the departments of health care ad- 
ministration and of epidemiology and environmental 
health. Citizens groups in several areas of the city 
have already requested and are receiving assistance in 
dealing with such problems as noise, traffic, housing, 
recreation, and health needs; 

* The development of the Educational Opportunity 
Program, under which 45 black students from Wash- 
ington were admitted as freshmen last fall at no cost 
to the students and with supportive counseling, tutor- 
ing and direction; 

* The Law School’s recruitment drive among minor- 
ity colleges in the South, with the admission of 25 
students and provision of tuition-remission. Ten of 
the students received work-study grants from H.E.W. 
for summer employment, primarily at the Justice 
Department; 

¢ A program funded by the Labor Department, with 
the University training 30 inner-city women as clerk- 
typists through a combination work-study program, 
with the trainees receiving a clerk-typist salary; and 

¢ The success of the newly created Urban Law In- 
stitute in finding legal remedies for various ghetto con- 
ditions. The Institute, part of GW’s National Law 
Center, seeks to help fulfill the need for lawyers 
trained in poverty law. The program, one of two in the 
nation supported by funds from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, combines academic courses in 
poverty law with field work in the inner-city. 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science, 

where graduate enrollment is up 12 per cent this 

year, has been significantly strengthened 
through: 13 new faculty members; the addition and 
establishment of new institutes and laboratories (with 
increased emphasis on design and lab work in all engi- 
neering programs); the acquisition of new equipment; 
and the boosting of faculty research grants from about 
$150,000 to more than $1,225,000. Both undergradu- 
ates and graduate students are benefitting from the 
improvements, which include a new Materials Science 
Laboratory with an electron microscope; a Micro- 
electronics Laboratory; a Soils Laboratory; a fully 
instrumented wind tunnel; and two multi-disciplinary 
Institutes, for the Study of Fatigue and Structural Re- 
liability, and for Management Science and Engineer- 
ing. An off-campus advanced degree program at 
NASA-Langley in Hampton, Va., has grown to 125 
students in just one year; a similar pilot program has 
been initiated at Annapolis, Md. (both in conjunction 
with GW’s College of General Studies); and an un- 
dergraduate, cooperative five-year program with the 
Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory in 
Annapolis has also been established. 


There were numerous other academic improve- 
ments throughout the University, all designed to 
enhance and enrich educational opportunities 
for students. They include: 
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¢ Establishment of an affiliated doctoral program in 
American civilization with the Library of Congress; 

* Acquisition by the chemistry department of a nu- 
clear magnetic resonance spectrometer and a mass 
spectrometer; 

+ A new Master of Music degree in theory, perform- 
ance or conducting, and a Master of Arts degree in 
musicology; 

* Inthe philosophy department, adoption of an inter- 
disciplinary major relating philosophy to one of the 
following areas — English literature, history, religion or 
political science; 

¢ Establishment of the Gordon Arthur Friesen Pro- 
fessorship in the department of health care adminis- 
tration, with Frederick Harrell Gibbs as the first 
recipient; 

¢ Development and growth of the international re- 
search program for medical students in epidemiology 
and environmental health, which last summer placed 
students in Panama, Haiti, Ethiopia and Brazil to give 
them insight and experience they could not have got- 
ten in any other way; 

¢ Creation, in Columbian College, of a Freshman- 
Sophomore Honors Program, which is stimulating the 
intellects of outstanding freshmen and sophomores 
through a core of special seminars emphasizing group 
discussion based on outside readings and research; 

e The School of Education’s continuation, with its 
own resources, of what had been a Ford Foundation- 
supported Master of Arts in Teaching Program in Ele- 
mentary Education; 

¢ In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, a 
new forensic science program which combines courses 
in law, the sciences, and several other fields in an effort 
to strengthen the knowledge and skills of those profes- 
sionally involved with the evaluation of evidence and 
of its introduction into courts of law. 


The University’s first written policy on spon- 

sored research was adopted last spring on the 

recommendation of an Ad Hoc Committee of 
students and faculty appointed by the President to 
develop a statement. The policy, also recommended 
by the Committee on Research of the University Sen- 
ate, emphasizes the following guidelines: 

* The need for close interaction between the re- 
search and teaching functions of the University 
(“those research programs are most valuable which 
... provide opportunities for expanding the learning 
experience of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents”); “. . . The University should support no 
research the immediate and obvious implications of 
which would facilitate the destruction of human life 
or the impairment of human capacities”; there 
should be no “classified” research (“Since the ex- 
plicit purpose of research within a university is the 
expansion of the corpus of human knowledge, the 
University should participate in no research project 
which would restrict the freedom of the investigator 
in revealing the purpose or scope of his investiga- 
tions or which would limit informed discussions 
concerning the fitness of the activity within a uni- 
versity or which would prevent the investigator from 
making the results of his investigations known to an 
appropriate professional audience,” 


It was a year in which several faculty members 
received significant national acclaim. Among 
them were the following: Dr. Brian Blades, 
Lewis Saltz professor of surgery, named Statesman of 
the Year in Medicine at a Ceremony participated in by 
(Continued on Page 2) 


“There must be a way 
to bring together 
concerned faculty 
and alumni and 
students...” 


“It is time to stop 
blaming the univer- 
sities for the things 
American parents 
have failed to do for 
the past 20 years.” 


“I have great 
sympathy for those 
students who are 
genuinely trying to 
make changes — 
they're bright, they're 
concerned, they have 
insight.” 


ELLWOOD SMITH 


a candid conversation with GW’s 
director of alumni relations 


Editor's note: Ellwood Smith, director of alumni 
relations, has been working with GW alumni for 
nearly five years. In this issue of GW News that 
closes the 1960's, he looks over the University’s ac- 
complishments and problems and tells how he thinks 
alumni can play an important part in GW’s develop- 
ment in the next decade. 


GW News: As director of alumni relations, you have 
to worry about how people over 30, particularly 
alumni, view the University. Has the student protest 
movement made your job more difficult? 


Smith: The student protest movement has made the 
job of understanding all institutions more difficult for 
people over 30. Perhaps the matter of “understand- 
ing” is the most important thing we have to do—for 
alumni to understand, and to convey a similar sense 
to the country at large. For the most part, alumni, I 
think, are tolerant of the institution’s need to allow a 
variety of expressions and points of view. It is time 
to stop blaming universities for the things American 
parents have failed to do for the past 20 years. These 
students are, after all, somebody’s children. 

People can always find reasons not to support 
universities. This period is a challenge to how well 
people have been educated—that is, whether they 
have been given a broad frame of reference in which 
to tolerate different opinions. I'd like to think alumni 
won't be as intolerant as the kids they’re concerned 
about. 


GW News: Does this mean you don’t get much flak 
from alumni? 


Smith: Well, that’s another question. Some alumni say 
they'll never give another dime as long as we allow 
this “kind of thing” on campus, but when we look 
back, we often find that many of these people never 
have given their first dime. Much criticism is, of 
course, reasoned and reasonable, and I try to respond. 


GW News: How do you feel about student protest? 


Smith: The thing about the student protest movement 
I find fault with is that very often students are guilty 


GW 


in 
1969 


(Continued from 
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Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, U.S. Senator 
Edmund Muskie, and actor-conservationist Eddie 
Albert: Robert G. Dixon, Jr., professor of law, named 
winner of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book 
Award —for the best book of the year in the fields of 
government, politics and international affairs, given by 
the American Political Science Association; Dr. 
Thomas M. Peery, elected president of the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists; and Miss Pastora San 
Juan, instructor in English, chosen a White House 
Fellow. During the past year, more than 40 published 
books were written by members of the faculty. 


The University’s financial position was im- 
proved through a combination of private giving, 
federal grants and the development of another 
investment property on Pennsylvania Avenue. Total 
gifts during the fiscal year amounted to $3,497,727, 
a 22 per cent increase over the previous year. A spe- 
cial tribute is due to trustees, medical alumni and 
friends who during the last eight months of the year 
raised and contributed in gifts and pledges more than 
$4,000,000 toward the Medical School Building Fund. 
This, added to other Medical Center assets, practically 
assured GW of qualifying for a $15,000,000 federal 
grant toward the project, which now seems likely to 
get underway by mid-1970. In other fund-raising ef- 
forts, the following successes are noted: 
¢ The Annual Support program surpassed its $500,- 
000 goal by $107,748; 
¢ The Luther Rice Society, a newly formed society 
for $1,000-and-up donors, announced gifts and pledges 
(up to five years) in excess of $5,000,000; 
+ The deficit for the Law Library Building Fund was 
reduced from $430,000 to $350,000, and, in addition, 
a $50,000 challenge gift was made by Jacob Burns 


of the very things they are condemning. The credibility 
gap isn’t all one way. If I were to do some of the things 
they do, they’d denounce me for them simply because 
after age 30, it becomes hypocrisy. 

I have great sympathy for those students who are 
genuinely trying to make changes—they’re bright, 
they’re concerned, they have insight. But frequently 
they equate influence with having their own way, and 
they’re two different matters. What disturbs me most, 
I guess, is a certain denial of the educational ideal by 
their own self-righteousness and intolerance of view- 
points other than their own. 


GW News: Should the University give more weight 
to the opinions of alumni? That is, should it allow or 
encourage more alumni participation in University 
affairs? 


Smith: 1 don’t think many universities have involved 
alumni in the decision-making process or made gen- 
uine efforts to determine what the alumni point of 
view is—if there is such a thing. There is, we would 
hope, a maturity of judgment and an ability to view 
things in perspective and with detachment which 
might be the contributions that alumni views can 
bring to the University’s problems. In many cases, of 
course, you don’t want an “alumni opinion” that will 
be representative: you're calling on the alumnus for 
his special competence. 


GW News: What kind of organization do you recom- 
mend for alumni—do you think the idea of separate 
groups among the various schools is good? 


Smith: In the spring of 1965 the University adopted 
a policy about alumni organizations in which it was 
decided to develop an organization for each school. 
It also recognized that a general association was 
needed to coordinate the various viewpoints. I think 
there is a difference between what's possible here in 
Washington, where half of our alumni live, and other 
cities in the United States, where there aren’t enough 
alumni to create viable separate organizations. There- 
fore, our regional activities have tended to be general 
in nature. So we've really been trying to move on 
several fronts. 


GW News: What are some of the significant things 
alumni organizations have accomplished or can do? 


Smith: We are living in a time when institutions of 
higher learning are more desperate than ever in their 
need for friends, and if alumni aren’t tolerant, we can’t 
expect the general public to be. This goes back to your 


(whose earlier generous contribution resulted in the 
Building being named for him). The Burns challenge 
gift is contingent upon GW raising the remaining 
$300,000 of the deficit by the end of 1970. University 
officials are confident this will be done. Milton E. Mer- 
melstein of New York City is chairman of special gifts 
for the Fund’s completion. 

In the meantime, as part of the University’s long- 
range program to develop its Pennsylvania Avenue 
frontage as a business venture to contribute financially 
to the educational program, a long-term agreement was 
signed with the Potomac Electric Power Company 
whereby GW will build an eight-story office building 
to be leased to PEPCO for 30 years (in the area 
bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, 19th, 20th, and H 
Streets). The project will provide a substantial con- 
tribution toward the cost of the new library building. 
Further, the lease provides an annual net income (in 
excess of the debt service) that is equal to a 12.8 per 
cent return on the University’s equity investment. The 
net income after the 30th year, when the loan has been 
fully amortized, will be the equivalent of an invest- 
ment return on an endowment of approximately $40,- 
000,000. The University’s total assets at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1969, amounted to $109,762,- 
880, a 20 per cent increase over the previous year. It 
was the first year in which total assets exceeded 
$100,000,000. 


The University sought to further improve its 
channels of communication with students and 
others, its provisions for campus security and its 
procedures for avoiding and handling disruptions. 
These were developed and made final during the sum- 
mer and put into effect in the fall (see GW News, 
Fall, 1969, issue). A Commission to study decision- 


first question. Protest or dissent per se is not 4 
tion of the educational process, but if alumni 
this we can’t expect others to accept it. So the fi 
most important thing alumni have to do is c 
sympathetic concern for institutions of higher le 
in general and for GW in particular. 

Secondly, alumni have learned that “money” 
a four-letter word, though for the longest time 
associations believed any effort made to raise 
was obscene. It isn’t. Financial support is one 
most important things alumni can provide — 
their own gifts, but the influence they have 
potential donors, foundations and other soureé 
look first to the kind of alumni support an inst 
gets. 
One thing that has occurred is a considera 
crease in the number of volunteer alumni work 
are trying to foster more alumni support. 
Alumni also should have a role in admissio 
haven’t used alumni nearly enough in this re 
and there are good reasons why this use of alum 
present problems. For one thing, they may no 
be current with what is happening at the Uni 
But even without much training, these peop 
be a reminder to their own family and their nei 
and friends and their children that this insti 
provides some exciting educational opportunitié 
We're trying also to develop a program now 
test group of alumni in Philadelphia that will p 
the kind of training that will give alumni the 
edge, the insights, and the techniques they ni 
have to help effectively with our admissions p 
We're just setting it up, so I can’t really tell yo 


about it. 


GW News: Is the University’s growth, both p 
and in size and quality of faculty, what it sho 
Are alumni happy with it? 


Smith: I feel we should be very proud about 

turnover rate in our faculty. I'd like to think 

staying here because, among other things, the 
sured about the University’s effort to improv 
facilities as well as their financial remuneration 
In terms of our physical plant, I think develop 
are pretty much on target with respect to the co 
tion schedule announced by the Trustees a fe 

ago. Completed projects include the Jacob Bur 
Library, the Meyer Pavilion of the Hospit 
Luther Rice Building, the University Center, 4 
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making within the University was recommen 
President Elliott and approved by the Board of 
ees in October. The Commission will be comp 
trustees, students, faculty, alumni and friends ¢ 


The primary publications servi 
QO alumni and friends, GW Magazine al 


News, both published by the Office ¢ 


lic Relations, received major national awards if 


The University was alone in having both suc k 
cations ranked among the best in the U. S. and © 


by the American Alumni Council. GW Maga 
designed and published at a lower cost, was cho 
the AAC’s “top ten” list, joining the magazine 
Yale, Harvard, M.I.T., McGill, and others. G 


was one of only six honored in the “‘newslettel? 


year” competition. GW Magazine was also C 
Newsweek for reporting in public affairs, by 
Life, Inc., for improvement, and received ot 
tional awards from the AAC and from the Ne 
Art Directors Club, the Educational Press A 
tion and the American College Public Relation 
ciation. GW Magazine is sent to all who co 
financially to the University; and GW News 
without charge, to all alumni. 
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The George Washington University Newsletter is pub! 
four times a year by the Office of Public Relations of 
George Washington University, Suite 1207, 1750 Pent 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 

It is entered as Second Class postage at Washington, Di 
Postmaster: Send form 3579 to Mail Service, George 


Washington University, 2027 H Street, N.W., Washing Å 


D. C. 20006. 
H. D. WINKLER NANCY PUFFENBARO! 
Acting Editor Editorial Associate 


GW News is sponsored by the University and the 
General Alumni Association. 


Wrapping Up 

the Fall 

With Fun and 

Games 

a pictorial summary 


of Winter Weekend and Homecoming 
Dec. 4 to 7, 1969 


photographed by Fletcher Drake 


Above, Lloyd McNeill and his 
Jazz Quartet perform in Lower 
Lisner at the Art Opening; right, 
ice sculpturing; lower right, at 
the Homecoming Ball; below, a 


folk-singing session. 


Alumni and students at the Art Opening / Best House Decor: 
(Atal eae 


AN INTERVIEW: 


ELLWOOD 
SMITH 
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“Protest or dissent 
per seis nota 
violation of the 
educational 
process...” 


Classroom Building. A start on additional new con- 
struction is scheduled for the coming year. 

Our overall financial situation is, however, different 
from that of many large private universities. Washing- 
ton doesn’t seem to create the same sense of civic con- 
cern as Pittsburgh or Chicago, for example. I mention 
those two cities because two very successful private 
universities are located in them. 

People who live in Washington often consider some- 
place else their home. There are no major corporations 
here. They have representatives here, but this isn’t 
where they make or spend their money. And, contrary 
to what many people think, we have no special pipe- 
line to federal funds. 


GW News: Yes, why doesn’t GW get the big endow- 
ments other universities do? And what can be done 


about it? 


Smith: Alumni can help by offering their influence to 
get affluent persons to respond to the needs of this 
University the way other private universities’ needs 
are met. In this respect, alumni can call our attention 
to gift opportunities and they can take advantage of 
the occasions they have to recommend the University 
favorably to others. 

One encouraging sign has been the increase in 
money which has been provided for some imaginative 
academic programs which are frequently funded by 
foundation support. Unfortunately, this seldom pro- 
vides long-term or indefinite financing, but it is testi- 


mony to some of the innovative things which are 
happening at GW. 


GW News: What would you say are the hardest things 
about your job? 


Smith: Besides the question of “understanding” which 
I mentioned previously, I see two things. 

The first is that all educational institutions, not just 
GW, are going to have to find new ways to attract and 
involve alumni. We no longer can measure the success 
of an alumni event by how many persons attended. 
What we all need to do is to find new ways through 
which alumni can reactivate their relationship with the 
university. Alumni need relevance, too. 

I believe the major thrust of our new efforts will be 
to respond to alumni needs as college-educated citi- 
zens. To an increasing degree we may see profession- 
ally or educationally oriented activities. We're hoping 
to provide some continuing education programs for 
alumni, such as seminars and lectures. 

Next summer we hope to start an alumni college 
with a week’s session at Airlie House. We'd have a 
common topic dealing with critical issues in American 
life, a program with some real intellectual “meat.” 
Alumni say this is the kind of thing they'd like to see 
instituted. They want the opportunity to talk to ex- 
perts and well-informed people about things which will 
help them better meet their obligations as citizens. 

Another phase of this problem is finding what will 
be attractive to recent graduates. For the most part 


Center to Open Feb. 3 
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they are concerned about urban problems andjy 
inner city. I keep thinking there must be a wa 
which to bring together concerned faculty and all 
and students to meet some of these issues. This ¢ 
be a way to bridge the gap between alumni and 
dents who are concerned about what's going on te 

The second problem I spoke of is that in man 
stances we don’t know what alumni are intereste 


expect, want, or are willing to cooperate in. We! 


to convert our data on alumni to magnetic tap 
summer, and to develop a questionnaire that wil 
us much more about alumni. Really, we know pre@P 
little about them. 
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GW News: Do you think the University Cente b 
help attract alumni to the campus? 


Smith: I certainly hope it will; most of us think it 
It is very difficult to get alumni and students togë 
in a Strictly social setting. Hopefully the Cente F 
bring people together for other purposes. * 
Of course, the University Club will be superb. 
doubtedly it will bring alumni to campus, and 
may be stimulated by their proximity to what's £ 


on. 


As I said earlier, what we've got to do is co 
with some new ideas for getting alumni interesté 
what’s going on on campus. The new Center 
least provide the place to do it—and that’s why its 
struction is such a significant event in the life 0 
University. 


The New Student-Faculty-Alumni-Friends-Parents Center. 
For Short, we call it The University Center. 


The long-awaited University Center will 
open Feb. 3. 

Dedication activities Feb. 21 at 4:30 p.m. 
will climax a week-long series of speeches 
and events, including an open house and 
champagne reception; a Congressional 
alumni breakfast; and an inner-city arts 
workshop. 
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F -you think we built it for students, 
you're right. But if it were only for stu- 
dents, we’d have named it “The Student 
Center.” 

It’s also for you. The Alumnus . . . the 
Parent . . . the Student... . the Faculty 
Member . . . our friends in the Washington 
Community. That’s why we call it The 
University Center. 

The Center is our “get-together” place 
for all of you—for concerts, plays, and 
lectures in the Theatre; for listening to 
good music; for dining and entertaining 
in The Club or other facilities; for bowling; 
but, most importantly, for good talk, good 
times, and good fellowship. 

This building is a Center for all genera- 
tions — past, present, and future. And we 
hope that everyone will help meet its costs. 

The University donated the land, con- 
tributed more than a million dollars to- 
ward construction, and arranged for full 
financing. Students have assumed most of 
the remaining cost through the assessment 
of an annual fee. But, an additional one 
million dollars is needed from donors. 
(More is welcome.) To that end we have 
launched the University Center Building 
Fund Drive —the first capital fund-raising 
program in recent years which will direct- 
ly benefit every segment of the University. 

We're coming right out and asking you 
to make a commitment now. It can be an 
outright gift. It can be in the form of a 
pledge to be fulfilled over three years. It 


can be the designation of an annual gift to 
be used for the Center. 

Gifts of any amount are welcome. If you 
would like to make a special gift to honor 
a relative, friend, or faculty member, there 
are a number of areas within the Center 
suitable for that purpose. For each memo- 
rial established, the University will make 
certain that proper recognition is provided. 
Opportunities range from naming a seat in 


The University Center Building Fund: A Gift For All Generations 


Please check one of the following: 


© Desiring to support the objectives of the University Center Building Fund, I give 
$———— ———— to be paid according to the following schedule: 1969 


; or as indicated 


CO My gift is to be used for the following memorial purpose 


the Center Theatre ($500) to nami 
University Center itself ($1,000 
Among other possibilities: the The 
$500,000; the Music Lounge, $75,0 
Student Organization Office, $10,000% 
Graduate Lounge, $7,500; the Bi 
Room, $5,000; a Student Meeting R 
$1,500; a Conference Room, $1,000. 
To send donations, or for further i 
mation, please use the coupon belo 


© Enclosed please find my annual gift to The University in the amount of $— 


Building Fund. 


O Please send me further information on the University Center. 


Name 


Address 


School and Class 


City 
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the George Washington University the sum 


; 1970 - ; T 


which I allocate to the University Cenlyg 


State 


Zip 


OT 
| 
De 


C 


Checks are payable to The George Washington Center. Gifts are tax deductible as provided by law. In the event of unforeseen circu h 
stances, pledges may be cancelled by writing to the University. 


Please send this coupon and address all inquiries to: Mr. Julian H. Singman (Columbian College '50), Chairman, University Center Bu 


ing Fund, Bacon Hall 103, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006 


